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NOTES. 385 

THE SUN-GOD ON BABYLONIAN CYLINDERS. 

Allow me to add one or two points to my paper on " The Rising Sun on 
Babylonian Cylinders " published in the last number of this Journal. In 
answer to my question, Mr. T. G. Pinches writes me that the star-headed 
object to the right of the god in pl. v-vi, fig. 1 may designate the god Sha- 
niash, the star being the common character for god, and the lozenge for the 
Sun. Now, this same object appears also on figures 5 and 10 ; and as these 
three cases are the only ones, with a single exception (Menant, Les Pierres 
Gravees, 1. 1, fig. 23), among the hundreds of published seals on which I 
have been able to find this character, I think it may be taken as a further 
indication that I am right in identifying with Shamash the god whom it 
accompanies. 

Two texts are quoted in Sayce's Hibbert Lectures (pp. 180, 469) which 
connect the sunrise and sunset with mountains. One of these is a hymn to 
the Fire-god: 

"O Fire-god, how were these seven begotten, how were they nurtured? 
These seven in the mountain of the sunset were born ; 
These seven in the mountain of the sunrise grew up. 
In the hollows of the earth they have their dwelling ; 
On the high places of the earth their names are proclaimed. 
As for them, in heaven and earth they have no dwelling, hidden is their 

name. 
Among the sentient gods they are not known. 
Their name in heaven and earth exists not. 
Those seven from the mountain of the sunset gallop forth ; 
Those seven in the mountain of the sunrise are bound to rest." 

Professor Sayce also refers (p. 363) to the same hymn to the sun from 
which, in a note appended to my article, Dr. Jastrow quoted the lines 
apostrophizing the sun as rising from " the Mighty Mountain," the place 
of destinies. The " Mountain of Sunrise " and the " Mountain of Sunset " 
Sayce regards as the same mythical under-world mountain. I should ques- 
tion this, and should compare another hymn in honor of Adar (ib. p. 485) : 
" O Adar, the lord, the son of Bel, what can rival thee? 
From the mountains of Elam may it be fetched. 
From the mountains of Magan may it be brought down." 

In this passage the extreme eastern mountains of Elam, and the extreme 
western mountains of Magan (the Sinaitic peninsula), were challenged to 
bring the equal of Adar. These are likely to be the mountains of the rising 
and the setting sun. 

Another interesting passage tells us that the god Anu, head of the chief 
trinity of gods, was the maker of the gates through which the sun passes 
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at his rising and setting (ib. p. 389). The hymn describes Anu as fixing 
the stars and constellations of the zodiac. He made it, we are first told, 
" a mansion " for the Sun-god. The hymn then proceeds : 

" He established the mansion of Bel and Hea along with himself. 

He opened also the great gates on either side. 

The bolts he strengthened on the left hand and on the right." 
We thus have abundant literary evidence for both the mountains and the 
gates of sunrise and sunset depicted on the family of seals under discussion. 
In this Journal for 1886 (vol. n, pp. 261-66), I described several cylinders 
which represent a god of agriculture. I did not then attempt to identify 
this deity with any one of the Babylonian pantheon. But the god who 
seems to have presided over the fruit of the field is the one called Serakh, 
or, in the later Assyrian, Nirha. For mention of this god see texts trans- 
lated by Lenormant (" Chaldsean Magic," pp. 45, 69, 120, 171) and by Sayce 
(Hibbert Lectures, pp. 308, 384, 519). 

William Hayes Ward. 



